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Miscetfanes. 


THE RIGHT REV. DR. BERNARD, Protestant Bishop of Ossory, 
and formerly Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, in his address on 
“The Church under Home Rule,’’ to the Ossory Diocesan 
Synod at Kilkenny on September 21st, made the following 
remark: “An article on St. Patrick’s in a Roman Catholic 
magazine, published recently, hints that the time is coming when 
“restitution ° will be made to the Catholics of Dublin of one 
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or both of the Dublin Cathedrals.’’ The article to which the 
Bishop of Ossory refers appeared in our issue of November, 
last year. The passage is too long to cite here, but it certainly 
contains the word “restitution,’’ and ends as follows :一 “And 
maybe the long waiting will be rewarded by both venerable 
churches becoming again the homes of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the shrines of Mary and the Saints’’; so that we cannot 
complain of any incorrectness of quotation. Moreover we are 
in accord with the remark that immediately follows : —“ Many 
Roman Catholics look forward to the transfer to their custody 
of our most ancient and venerable churches ’’—if by “transfer” 
his lordship means transfer by legitimate authority, and not 
violence, and if by “our’’ he means those built by Catholics: 
with those built by Protestants we will have nothing to do. 
We do not think such will come to pass, or that such claim will 
be made; but our Protestant friends must allow that when we 
see these beautiful buildings, which our Catholic forefathers 
raised for our Catholic worship, we should be less than men 
if, with regret for our loss, there mingled no whisper of hope 
that some day they might see again their ancient rites. 
> `É 水 > * K > >£ 

His lordship's second remark we are happy to hear: “I will 
not stay to argue the continuity of the Irish Church with the 
Church of ancient days “一 for this hopeless task would be sheer 
waste of time. Neither Ireland, nor Scotland, nor Wales has 
ever accepted the “Continuity ” theory. The English are people 
slow to learn and slow to unlearn—but even in England this 
theory is going, going, and will soon be gone. 

> X > Æ 米 > * K 


His lordship then makes three important observations, and 
happily we can agree with the three. (1) “ We hold our ancient 
churches by exactly the same title as English churchmen hold 
Westminster Abbey or York Minster.” This is quite true. For 
English churchmen hold Westminster Abbey by the strong hand 
of the law, and have thus held it since the day Queen Elizabeth 
drove out Abbot Feckenham and his Benedictine monks to make 
room for a Protestant clergyman called a Dean—though what 
a Dean has to do with an abbey it is difficult to understand. 
And they have held York Minster in the same way since the 
same Tudor sovereign drove out Archbishop Heath to make 
room for a clergyman of the new religion. (2) The bishop then 
proceeds: “ We have an additional title, viz., that the Act of 
1569, solemnly passed by the Imperial Parliament after full 
discussion, explicitly confirmed us in the possession of these 
churches.’’ This is true: but every law-maker can change or 
annul his own law. What the Imperial Parliament has done, 
it can undo: and an appeal to a law ceases when the law is 
gone; so here we hope and pray. (3) The bishop’s third obser- 
vation is—“ These ancient churches would long since have dis- 
appeared had they not been maintained and restored by moneys 
contributed by members of the Reformed Irish Church.” In 
our articles on Christchurch and St. Patrick’s this fact was 
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fully stated. And when we see the devotion, science, skill and 
expense which Protestants have given during the last half cen- 
tury to the restoration of ancient Catholic churches, not only 
in ireland, asin Christchureh; ‘and St. Panka And St. 
Canice’s and others, but also across the water, at Lichfield and 
Worcester, at Peterboro’ and Winchester, at Wimborne and 
Christchurch, Hants, and hundreds of others, we cannot but 
feel that the “finger of God is here,’’ and that in His ways to 
us at times so mysterious and as “ far above ours as the heavens 
are above the earth ’’ He is preparing the way for our “ Second 
° Fag B: * AUGI * * x * * 
The claim to ancient Catholic churches based upon moneys 
spent upon them, the bishop prefaces by an appeal to the Non- 
coníiormists, “who are watching our affairs” These have no 
love either for the Catholic Church or for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: they have a long memory and a sense of justice. 
Should the verdict ever he with them—and it may—who shall 
say for whom it would be given? It might be the “ Auction 
Mart.” 
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Our Christmas number this year, like that of last year, will 
be a specially enlarged number, with a beautiful and artistic 
supplement in colours. We received many complaints last year 
from belated readers who were unable to obtain our Christmas 
number, and we trust that the timely notice which we are now 
giving will prevent similar disappointment this year. But we 
cannot promise to print an unlimited issue, and those who are 
anxious to procure a copy of our Christmas edition of THE 
CROSS, which will be published as near as possible to the usual 
date, ought to place their orders at once with their newsagents 
or with ourselves. The coloured supplement will be a real work 
of art that can be framed and hung up in the home, amd the 
contents of the magazine will be of the highest interest. We 
shall, if possible, limit the price to that charged for our Christ- 
mas number of last year—the absurdly low prite of threepence. 
But we beg our readers to remember that their certainty of 
obtaining will depend very much upon how soon they order it. 

Vol. I. of THE Cross has recently appeared handsomely 
bound in red cloth richly gilt. Copies have been sent to those 
who ordered it in advance, and all express themselves highly 
delighted with the beauty of the volume and the interest and 
variety of its contents. Some copies—a very limited number— 
are still left, and if any of our readers wish to procure one they 
should send in their orders cz once with four shillings to cover 
cost of the book and postage. 

The first edition (2,500) of “Gemma Galgani: A Child of the 
Passion,” which was published only four months ago, 1s NOW 
exhausted, and a second edition is in the press and will be ready 
immediately. 
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Evermore. 


ARS. HERBERT and her servant surveyed each other 
L across the expanse of the kitchen table. x 

“Tf the ‘top-floor back’ goes, I go. Take it or leave it the 
small, red-haired person opposite the stout, florid woman an- 
nounced decisively. 

“But, Mollie,” Mrs. Herbert reasoned, “Miss Maitland is ill 
and requires attendance. In a hospital——’’ 

“TIl attend her,” Mollie Dillon interrupted. 

“Tt stands to reason that you can’t. You can’t sit up all 
night and attend the other lodgers all day, besides washing 
dishes and——”’ 

和 

“ And her money is done. You know that yourself, and I can’t 
afford to keep her. And you know that too. 

Mollie produced a battered purse and extracted from its 
depths two or three silver coins. She laid them on the table. 

“That’s the rent for a week,” she said. “ Miss Maitland only 
has a cold. She's. better to-day than yesterday.” 

“She’s not; and the other lodgers don’t like illness in the 
house. Oh, she must go to a hospital. I don’t know why | 
should have kept her so long. I could have let the room for a 
shilling a week more. And I’m not going to be dictated to by 
you.” 

“ Ain’t you!” Mollie compressed her lips grimly. “ All right 
then, out of the house I walk. I expect you don’t like Papists. 
That's t. x 

“ Papists! ?” Mrs. Herbert repeated in wonder, and genuine 
wonder. Her religious beliefs were very vague and shadowy. 
She would have said that a harassed and over-worked woman 
had no time for church-going or the like. That was for wealthy 
people. | 

“Ves, Catholics like me and Miss Maitland,’’. Mollie re- 
marked. Poor Mollie Dillon was the daughter of an Ulster 
Catholic mother, who had wedded a Protestant soldier, and 
drifted from the Ulster village where strife between Catholic 
and Protestant was frequent. Both parents were dead; but 
Mollie had imbibed her sturdy honesty and hatred of the Pro- 
testant religion from the mother who had lived long enough to 
regret the mistake of making a mixed marriage, yet who made 
little effort to instruct her child in the truths of Catholic doctrine. 

“Tf people pay me the rent ’tis all I care about,” Mrs. Herbert 
answered with perfect truth. “ A busy woman like me has some- 
thing else to do than trouble about religions. Miss Maitland 
will be better in a hospital.’’ 

“She might and she mightn’t,’’ Mollie remarked. “Send her 
out of the house and I’m off.” 

“But, Mollie——’’ Mrs. Herbert began persuasively. The 
lady knew the worth of Mollie’s honesty and ready, willing 
Service. 

“ Take it or leave it,’’ Mollie repeated. “If she goes, I go.’ 
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Mrs. Herbert wept and pleaded; but Mollie was adamant. 
Finally the landlady had to yield; and on the following day 
the doctor pronounced Miss Maitland somewhat better. 

“She’ll be all right,” he said, “ but she’ll require good food, 
plenty of milk and eggs, and if possible port wine.’’ Mollie, 
to whom he spoke, nodded, and groaned inwardly. 

“He doesn’t know that I pawned a ring and brooch to pay 
him,’’ she ruminated, as she watched the medical man descend- 
ing the narrow stairs. “Oh, dear! Port wine! ” She returned 
to the sick room, and Miss Maitland gave her a wan smile. 

“ Ihe doctor says I'm better, Mollie? ’’ the sick woman asked 
inquiring ly. 

“Heaps better,” Mollie replied with brisk cheerfulness. 
“Why, you’ll be up to-morrow, or next day anyway.’’ 

Mollie busied herself in tidying the room. On her first enter- 
ing Mrs. Herbert’s service the girl had been attracted by the 
gratitude of the “top-floor back ’’ for the simplest service; and 
later, when Miss Maitland found that Mollie should be a Catho- 
lic, the two had spent many odd half-hours together in Miss 
Maitland’s room, the one giving, the other receiving some simple 
instructions. 

Miss Maitland watched Mollie in silence for some time. In 
better health Miss Maitland would have been remarkably good- 
looking. As it was there was something attractive in the small 
delicate features and large grey eyes. 

“I'm afraid there's no money,” Miss Maitland said presently, 

“Plenty” Molhe’s lack of religious knowledge and ready 
imagination left her a ready liar. “Oh, plenty. I got a good 
sum on the ring and brooch. Don’t worry. Sure, you don’t 
eat as much as a sparrow.” 

“ No, but——’’ Miss Maitand’s eyes grew cloudy. For a 
good number of years she had been able, through her skill with 
her needle, to keep herself in moderate comfort, “ but I’m afraid 
of falling into debt. There’s the rent of the room——”’ 

“ Mrs. Herbert won't want any—for a bit,” Mallie interrupted 
and hastily left the room. She racked her brain that day as she 
trotted up and down stairs, and swept, and dusted, and washed, 
over some means of making money. The sight of an organ- 
grinder on the street towards evening gave her an idea. Mollie 
had a voice, a perfectly untrained voice, but sweet and clear, 
and she knew it. She had also plenty of courage and determi- 
nation. Nowand then when Miss Maitland worked, Mollie had 
listened to her singing a strange arresting melody, and had 
picked up the words of the song. When the invalid was sipping. 
a gop of milk Mollie had brought her, the girl began to sing 
softly. 

“Oh, Molle, what a voice you have! ’’ Miss Maitland ex- 
claimed. “And you have the words of ‘ Evermore.’ ”’ 

“Have I?” Mollie answered indifferently. “I heard you 
hum it over and over.” 

“Yes. My brother wrote the words and set them to music. 
He was a cripple and died long ago. Neither words nor music 
were ever published.” 
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“Had you no other relations? ”’ Mollie asked. 

Miss Maitland shook her head. 

“No relations and few friends,’’ she said. Then because she 
was weak and ill, and Mollie kindly and sympathetic, she began 
to cry softly and said: 

“Oh, no, I shouldn't cry. I know that; but I lost my brother 
and— —” the hesitation of a naturally reticent person gave 
Moilie more information than Miss Maitland’s own statement, 
“a friend, Stephen Dale, as well; and in the one year.” 

cé Ah! y) 

“Ves, Stephen was drowned. 

“Vou il finish this cup of milk, if you Please， was Mollie’s 
comment. “I’m going out a bit this evening on business, but 
[I’ll look in before going to bed.”’ 

Miss Maitland began to express her thanks, and Mollie has- 
tened to her own dark and small apartment and arrayed herself 
in her outdoor garments. With instinctive good taste she dis- 
carded a much beflowered hat and wrapped a dark knitted 
shawl round her flaming tresses. ` 
“That's better,” she decided, and leaving the house, took her 

way to London’s more fashionable quarters. In the open space 
before one of the big hotels sha began to sing ` Evermore.”’ 
The high, sweet, untrained voice and the strange catching air 
attracted the attention of many and quite a number of small coins. 
found their way into Mollie’s pocket. Her success inspired her 
to additional efforts. It was at her fourth stopping place that 
a man grasped her arm on the ending of the song with an 
inquiry as to where or how she had learned it. Mollie turned 
angrily towards the questioner ; but the expression on the strong,. 
kindly face, as well as the glimmer of the golden coin in his 
fingers mollified her. She answered civilly: 

“Theard a lady sing it.” 

ú Who >? ) 

“Miss Maitland? ~ 

“ Alice Maitland?” 

“Ves. Her name’s Alice.” 

“Where is she?” the man inquired. Mollie surveyed him. 
critically. 

“Why do you ask? Who are you a 

“My name is Stephen Dale.” 

Mollie gave a cry, and then a gasp. 

“But you—he’s dead—drowned ! a 

“No, no,” the man smiled. “ That was a mistake. Í was 
picked up after the wreck by a sailing vessel going to Chili. 
Then I had fever. Where is Miss Maitland now?” 

Mollie gave the required information, and added a supple- 
ment. Stephen Dale listened with glistening eyes. 

“ And you came out to sing to help Alice! You brave little 
thing! ’’ the stranger cried. “You must tell Miss Maitland— 
gently, you know—that I am alive and that I am coming to: see 
her soon.” 

When Mollie reached home in the cab, into which Mr. Dale 
put her, she mounted to Miss Maitland’s room. 
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“Do drowned people ever come alive ?’’ she asked, after mov- 
ing round and round the room. 

“ N-o, I should think not,” Miss Maitland answered. Mollie 
shook her head. 

“T think they do—often.’’ 

“Perhaps. 

“Certain. I think Mr. Dale is alive. 

The sick lady opened her eyes very wide. 

“What do you mean? ” 

“T saw him. He wasn’t drowned. At least he was picked 
up, and he’s coming to see you,” Mollie said. Later on, after 
long explanations, she remarked : 

“I think you might get up and come down to-morrow. The 
‘first-floor front’ is away, and Mrs. Herbert won't mlnd. ' 

Mrs. Herbert was graciousness itself when she heard the story. 
She grew more gracious still when she learned that Stephen Dale 
had acquired much wealth in South America, and she insisted 
on providing the wedding breakfast for Mr. and Mrs. Dale. But 
she lost her maid-of-all-work, for Mrs. Dale insisted that Molhe 
should go as boarder to a convent, whose superioress was re- 
nowned for piety, musical talent, and plain common sense. Mr. 
Dale had hopes that Mollie would become a famous singer, and 
was somewhat disappointed when she became instead Sister 
Mary Cecilia in a convent of the Cistercian Order. 

MAGDALEN ROCK. 


Leaves from the Annats oF the 
Dassionists in Great Hritain 
and Sretand. 


WR: 
Our temporal necessities at this time were 
Friends in extreme, but several generous benefactors 
Need. came to our aid at Hampstead, whose names 


and memories are still preserved amongst us 
— Mr. Morel, Mr. and Mrs. Walker, Mr. Stanfield, and others: 
besides those mentioned in the following account written by 
Father Dominic. x 
“Tt is now several years since we left Italy, and we have never 
asked anything except for the purpose of building: yet we have 
never been in want of what was necessary. In this house 
especially [Poplar House], where we are without a farthing of 
income Írom any source, we have seen wonders of Divine Pro- 
vidence. I had set aside £55 to assist in the necessary furnish- 
ing of the house, but being obliged to send away £40” | probably 
to pay the expenses of religious coming from Italy] “I was left 
with only £15, and with this sum what could be done? Hap- 
pily, however, soon after our arrival here a young lady, whom | 
had for some time directed while she was a secular, made her 
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religious profession in the convent at Princethorpe, and before 
her profession left at my disposal £30, which was forwarded to 
me by the prioress of the convent just when we were in the 
greatest difficulties about the furnishing of the house. The 
name of this young lady is Whitgreave. 

“Tn the month of October another young lady, who was to 
make her profession in the convent at York, left me Á Io ın token 
of gratitude, as she said, for my having on some occasion when 
I met her calmed some spiritual anxieties or scruples in her 
mind. Who could ever have expected such succour from these 
persons? But ‘ Deus ubi vult spirat,’ and whereas the resources 
of this district seemed somewhat dried up—I have given here 
three courses of exercises and no one has thought fit to pay the 
costs of my journey—God has moved persons to help us from 
Princethorpe and York! This character of coldness which dis- 
tinguishes the people of this district must not be attributed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker or Mr. Hasting, who have always shown 
themselves most affectionate and generous. With the help of 
the first we have got a stove and a carpet for the chapel, besides a 
variety of other little things which they give almost every day. 
The latter, besides sending me 45 some time back, has paid for 
the brass candlesticks for the altar. 

“ Another Mr. Walker has given £5 and Miss Walker various 
little articles, as a new black chasuble made at her expense. 
Several other things have been received for the sacristy, parti- 
cularly from Miss Byrne, who is mistress of the Orphan Asylum 
at Hampstead, and who is much attached to us and gives all she 
can, and even more than she can. Some people have been here 
for several days in retreat—but none of these have given a 
farthing. This is all right." 


Seok While Father Dominic was In the midst of 
Father Ignatius Lis troubles at Poplar House he received a 
Spencer, severe blow in the death of the Master of 
Superior at Novices at Aston Hail, Father Constantine, a 
Aston Hall, most excellent religious whose merits we have 
already touched upon in these pages. His place was doubly 
difficult to fill, as Father Dominic, who had till now lived at 
Aston, was obliged to take charge of the new foundation in 
London. Of the available Fathers some were continually occu- 
pied on the missions, some were as yet ignorant of the English 
language, and Father Ignatius Spencer had been professed only 
six months before. There was but little choice in the matter of 
filling the vacancy, and Father Dominic took almost the only 
course that lay open to him when, after obtaining the necessary 
approbation from Rome, he appointed Father Ignatius to the 
combined offices of Superior and Master of Novices at Aston 
Wall. The older Fathers, some of whom had been many years 
in the Congregation, would not have been human if they had 
not felt somewhat aggrieved at this decision, but they put their 
feelings aside and loyally fell in with the arrangement. 
Notwithstanding the generous benefactions received from 
various quarters towards the building operations at Aston, the 
work progressed very slowly, and the new church and wing of 
the monastery were yet far from completion. On Father 
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Ignatius as Superior now lay the additional burden of providing 
funds for the work. He undertook the duty with a will, and 
during this year (1848) made a begging tour of most of the large 
towns of the Midlands of England, as well as of Manchester, 
Liverpool and London. He was very successful, and in London 
alone collected £300. Then he crossed to Ireland on the same 
mission with similar success. While in Ireland he did not for- 
get the work that lay nearest his heart, and made a special point 
of interesting priests and people, and above all the religious com- 
munities he visited, in the conversion of England. The first 
retreat given by a Passionist ın Ireland was given this year by 
Father Ignatius to the students of St. Patrick’s College, Carlow 
(September 2-10). 

Asa result of the begging tour of Father Ignatius the Fathers. 
were enabled with slight interruption to proceed with the work 
at Aston Hall, and before the close of the year the new wing of 
the monastery was roofed and the shell of the church, with its 
tower and spire, completed. 


š 
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TOMB OF THE VEN. FATHER DOMINIC. 
(St. Anne's Retreat, Sutton) 


At the end of this year the total number of our professed rel- 
gious in England was only twenty: ten priests (including three 
recently sent from Rome), five students, and five lay brothers. 
Death had thinned our scanty ranks by taking away one or two 
very valuable subjects, while the work of the institute seemed 
only to increase. Besides Father Constantine, we lost this year 
Bro. Andrew Smith, a lay brother, who died at Aston Hall on 
March 25th in the odour of sanctity. Father Dominic had 
begun to write the Life of this holy religious when the work was 
cut short by his own death. 


A very pleasing episode is recorded in our 
annals at this juncture. The Rev. Mr. Hodg- 
son, who was then the priest at Richmond, 
gave up his cure in order to devote himself 
altogether to the spiritual welfare of the poor Irish immigrants 


Irish Immi- 
grants in 
London. 
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who were thronging into London, and who, from their scant 
knowledge of the English language, appeared more ignorant 
than they were in reality. There were only two priests at that 
time in London who spoke Irish, and if the faith of the Irish 
had not been as strong as their proverbial reputation asserts, it 
would have fared with them as it did with the Welsh. The first 


congregation of Welshmen, addressed by Whitefield, made the 


sign of the cross at the beginning of his sermon. He soon 
abolished this “ superstitious '” ceremony and with it their Faith. 
The Welsh are nearly all Wesleyans, because both Catholic and 
Protestant England looked down upon them and their language, 
and never sent them pastors except those who despised them and 
sathered the temporal fleece whilst the flock pined into 
Methodism for want of digestible pabulum. 


In the beginning of 1849 another important 

John Smith’s foundation was secured by us. John Smith, 
Church. ` of Sutton, in Lancashire, who had begun life 

as a mechanic and raised himself to opulence 

by his industry, honesty and thrift, bethought him of giving as 
a thank-offering to God some portion of the worldly goods 
wherewith God had blessed him. His first intention was: to 
build on part of his property a church in honour of St.. Anne, 
mother of the Blessed Virgin, with presbytery and schools 
attached, as well as a number of dwelling-houses, from the rent 
of which a premanent income might be raised for the priest who 
should serve the new mission. Now it happened at this time 
that Father Dominic had been enjoined by his Superiors in 
Rome to accept any new foundation offered to him, and even to 
look out for new foundations, as owing to the troubles of 1848 
it was feared there would be a general expulsion of the Religious 
Orders from Italy, and shelter would be urgently needed for 
our persecuted brethren. In accordance with this injunction 
Father Ignatius was sent to Liverpool early in January to beg 
Dr. Brown, Vicar Apostolic of the Lancashire District, to fulfil 
a promise made some time previously of finding us a foundation 
within his jurisdiction. Circumstances did not admit of Dr. 
Brown’s fulfilling his promise just then. But, a few days after- 
wards, the Rev. Mr. Abraham, Pastor of Blackbrook, came to 
consult His Lordship on the project which Mr. Smith had con- 
fided to him, and when he heard of the difficulty of the Pas- 
sionists he sought out Father Ignatius and introduced him to 
Mr. Smith. Thus it came about that the latter gentleman modi- 
fied his original intention and offered to build a church and 
monastery for the Passionists on the site he had in view. When 
Father Ignatius inspected the ground he did not care for the 
locality : it was too public and was already dominated by the 
tall chimneys of the neighbouring chemical works, which have 
since grown into quite a forest of brick and mortar. The decision 
was left to Father Dominic. As he reached Sutton he was 
saluted by a very plain-looking man on the platform of the rail- 
way station, from whom, in his quaint English, he began to ask 
directions: “Do you know where lives a certain Mr. Smith?” 
“T should think I do,” was the reply: for the man was Mr. 
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Smith himself. Together they went to view the land on which 
it was proposed to build, and Father Dominic selected the spot 
where now stand the Church and Retreat of St. Anne. Father 
Ignatius, who joined them before they left the ground, still 
hesitated as to the desirableness of the site. But Father Dominic 
was emphatic: “ The house that is to be built here will be the 
largest and best we shall have in Engiand. A new Retreat 
has since arisen on the foundations of the old one built by Mr. 
Smith, and may be allowed its share in the verification of the 
prophecy. 

A considerable time, however, elapsed before building opera- 
tions were begun, chiefly owing to the fact that Mr. Smith had 
determined to be his own architect, and visited many churches 
ancient and modern, among others our own church at Aston, 
with a view to study their construction, the better to draw up 
his plans. The first stone of the new church was laid on August 
30th by Father Gaudentius, who chanced to be in the neighbour- 
hood at the time. Though the old retreat has disappeared the 
church is still to the good, and is still, after sixty years, 
popularly known in the district as “ John Smith’s Church ’’—a 
title which is doubly due to it. 

The scheme of erecting dwelling-houses for the upkeep of the 
church was, of course, abandoned: the monastery was never 
needed as a refuge for foreign religious; and yet this is the only 
foundation we still possess out of the four made by Father 
Dominic. The three men concerned in the foundation of Sutton, 
though they died in places far apart, found a final resting-place 
there, and in the vaults beneath the church the bodies of the 
Ven. Father Dominic, Father Ignatius, and John Smith 
lie side by side awaiting the Resurrection. 


Meantime PO: grew less and less satis- 
eee factory at Poplar House. [he house was in- 
ree > ome conveniently situated at the extreme end of 
me the large parochial district confided to us and 

wasin a very bad state of repair. Father Dominic had already 
opened a temporary chapel at The Hyde—a village three or four 
miles distant, along the Edgeware Road—and there said Mass 
for the first time on Low Sunday, April 15, 1849. In the fol- 
lowing August it was decided that we should give up Poplar 
House, and Father Dominic, after declining as unsuitable two 
alternative foundations offered by Dr. Wiseman, determined on 
removal to The Hyde, where most of the Catholics of the district 
resided. The 3rd of September was fixed for the opening of a 
chapel which some friends promised to secure for us in the vil- 
lage: but before that date Father Dominic had gone to his 
reward. It was not until the 15th of December that the com- 
munity at Hampstead was transferred to The Hyde, to a house 
the billiard-room of which was converted into a public chapel. 
This house. was, during the following year, exchanged for 
another more suitable one, to which the community migrated in 
the month of February. It became known as St. Joseph's Re- 
treat, The Hyde, and was the home of the Passionists in North 
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who were thronging into London, and who, from their scant 
knowledge of the English language, appeared more ignorant 
than they were in reality. There were only two priests at that 
time in London who spoke Irish, and if the faith of. the Irish 
had not been as strong as their proverbial reputation asserts, ıt 
would have fared with them as it did with the Welsh. The first 


congregation of Welshmen, addressed by Whitefeld, made the 


sign of the cross at the beginning of his sermon. He soon 
abolished this “ superstitious ” ceremony and with it their Faith. 
The Welsh are nearly all Wesleyans, because both Catholic and 
Protestant England looked down upon them and their language, 
and never sent them pastors except those who despised them and 
gathered the temporal fleece whilst the flock pined into 
Methodism for want of digestible pabulum. 


In the beginning of 1849 another important 

John Smith’s foundation was secured by us. John Smith, 
Church. ° of Sutton, in Lancashire, who had begun life 

as a mechanic and raised himself to opulence 


by his industry, honesty and thrift, bethought him of giving as 


a thank-offering to God some portion of the worldly goods 
wherewith God had blessed him. His first intention was. to 
build on part of his property a church in honour of St. Anne, 
mother of the Blessed Virgin, with presbytery and schools 
attached, as well as a number of dwelling-houses, from the rent 
of which a premanent income might be raised for the priest who 
should serve the new mission. Now it happened at this time 
that Father Dominic had been enjoined by his Superiors in 
Rome to accept any new foundation offered to him, and even to 
look out for new foundations, as owing to the troubles of 1848 
it was feared there would be a general expulsion of the Religious 
Orders from Italy, and shelter would be urgently needed for 
our persecuted brethren. In accordance with this injunction 
Father Ignatius was sent to Liverpool early in January to beg 
Dr. Brown, Vicar Apostolic of the Lancashire District, to fulfil 
a promise made some time previously of finding us a foundation 
within his jurisdiction. Circumstances did not admit of Dr. 
Brown’s fulfilling his promise just then. But, a few days after- 
wards, the Rev. Mr. Abraham, Pastor of Blackbrook, came to 
consult His Lordship on the project which Mr. Smith had con- 
fided to him, and when he heard of the difficulty of the Pas- 
sionists he sought out Father Ignatius and introduced him to 
Mr. Smith. Thus it came about that the latter gentleman mod1- 
fied his original intention and offered to build a church and 
monastery for the Passionists on the site he had in view. When 
Father Ignatius inspected the ground he did not care for the 
locality : it was too public and was already dominated by the 
tall chimneys of the neighbouring chemical works, which have 
since grown into quite a forest of brick and mortar. The decision 
was left to Father Dominic. As he reached Sutton he was 
saluted by a very plain-looking man on the platform of the rail- 
way station, from whom, in his quaint English, he began to ask 
directions: “Do you know where lives a certain Mr. Smith? ”’ 
“I should think I do,” was the reply: for the man was Mr. 
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Smith himself. Together they went to view the land on which 
it was proposed to build, and Father Dominic selected the spot 
where now stand the Church and Retreat of St. Anne. Father 
Ignatius, who joined them before they left the ground, still 
hesitated as to the desirableness of the site. But Father Dominic 
was emphatic: “ The house that is to be built here will be the 
largest and best we shall have in Engiand.’’” A new Retreat 
has since arisen on the foundations of the old one built by Mr. 
Smith, and may be allowed its share ın the verification of the 
prophecy. 

A considerable time, however, elapsed before building opera- 
tions were begun, chiefly owing to the fact that Mr. Smith had 
determined to be his own architect, and visited many churches 
ancient and modern, among others our own church at Aston, 
with a view to study their construction, the better to draw up 
his plans. The first stone of the new church was laid on August 
30th by Father Gaudentius, who chanced to be in the neighbour- 
hood at the time. Though the old retreat has disappeared the 
church is still to the good, and ıs still, after sixty years, 
popularly known in the district as “ John Smith’s Church 一 3 
title which is doubly due to it. 

The scheme of erecting dwelling-houses for the upkeep of the 
church was, of course, abandoned: the monastery was never 
needed as a refuge for foreign religious; and yet this is the only 
foundation we still possess out of the four made by Father 
Dominic. The three men concerned in the foundation of Sutton, 
though they died in places far apart, found a final resting-place 
there, and in the vaults beneath the church the bodies of the 
Ven. Father Dominic, Father Ignatius, and John Smith 
lie side by side awaiting the Resurrection. 


Meantime matters grew less and less satis- 
=> factory at Poplar House. [he house was im- 
age ie ane conveniently situated at the extreme end of 
it the large parochial district confided to us and 

was in a very bad state of repair. Father Dominic had already 
opened a temporary chapel at The Hyde—a village three or four 
miles distant, along the Edgeware Road—and there said Mass 
for the first time on Low Sunday, April 15, 1849. In the fol- 
lowing August it was decided that we should give up Poplar 
House, and Father Dominic, after declining as unsuitable two 
alternative foundations offered by Dr. Wiseman, determined on 
removal to The Hyde, where most of the Catholics of the district 
resided. The 3rd of September was fixed for the opening of a 
chapel which some friends promised to secure for us in the vil- 
lage: but before that date Father Dominic had gone to his 
reward. It was not until the 15th of December that the com- 
‘munity at Hampstead was transferred to The Hyde, to a house 
the billiard-room of which was converted into a public chapel. 
This house. was, during the following year, exchanged for 
another more suitable one, to which the community migrated in 
the month of February. It became known as St. Joseph’s Re- 
‘treat, The Hyde, and was the home of the Passionists in North 
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London until they acquired the property at Highgate, which 
they took possession of on the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, September 29th, 1858. 

The house at The Hyde still stands, and to-day does duty as 
a private dwelling-house. It has been considerably altered and 
added to, but in spite of the vicissitudes of fifty years it bears 
to this day outward and visible sign of lts former occupation by 
“the monks.’’ The pedestrian who takes his way by quiet 
Cool Oak Lane, Hendon, notices curiously an old belfry sur- 
mounting a house which even now, when the onward march of 
the great city has broken up every solitude, enjoys an almost 
monastic seclusion in the midst of its beautiful grounds. But 
though the bell hangs in its original place, ıt sounds no call to 
prayer and its tongue keeps perpetual silence: for St. Joseph's 
Retreat, The Hyde, now Woodfield House, has long been In the 
possession of Protestants. A good story is told of how the bell was 
first hung there. The very practical workmen who were engaged 


ST. JOSEPH’S RETREAT, THE HYDE (1853). 
(From a sketch by the lateZJohn Mary Sweatman, R.N.) 


in turning the place into a monastery were in high argument as 
to how, what seemed to them, a great mass of metal might be 
lifted into its destined place. The debate turned upon ropes 
and cranks and pulleys and the means of arranging them to 
advantage, when Brother Casimir—a Dutch lay brother, broad- 
shouldered and of huge physique—came.upon the scene, lifted 
the bell and placed it over his head like an enormous hat, and 
then quietly walked up a ladder and left it where it remains. 
to-day. ; “yal Hiei s. . 

An even more permanent relic of our residence at The Hyde 1s 
still left there. Underneath the lawn that stretches out in front 
of Woodfield House (shown in the accompanying picture) 
are the deeply-laid foundations of what was intended to 
be a very handsome and spacious Retreat—a model for 
the future houses of the province—with a church on equal 
lines of grandeur. The house was to be in the Tudor 
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style of architecture, and the foundations of at least portion of 
it and those of the church tower were actually laid before the 
contract for the work was signed. Needless to say, the contract 
was never signed, for the cost of the undertaking would have been 
enormous. So the work was abandoned for the much less am- 
bitious scheme ot enlarging the temporary chapel and adding 
some cells to the house—a scheme which cost in all just £115. 
The castle in the air never materialised. One may smile at such 
misplaced ambitions now, but those were the days of the 
“Second Spring ” and of large hopes. 


ST. JOSEPH’S RETREAT, THE HYDE. 
(As it is to-day). 


Father Ignatius Spencer was the first Superior of our house at 
The Hyde, and memories of him and the Venerable Father 
Dominic still linger around Hendon. The altar in the Lady 
Chapel of the Catholic church there is said to be the same at 
which Father Dominic celebrated Mass when he served The 
Hyde: and entries in his handwriting and in*that of Father 
Ignatius Spencer are still shown in the old parish registers. 

(To be continued.) 


Sfie Cfivice. 

I said, “ Let me walk in the fields: ” 

He said, “Nay, walk in the town; ” 
I said, “ There are no flowers there ;’’ 

He said, “ No flowers, but a crown.” 
[ said, “ But the skies are black: 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And He wept as He sent me back. 

“There is more,” He said, “there is sin.” 
I said, “ But the air is thick 

And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, “ Yet souls are sick, 

And souls in the dark undone.’’ 
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I said, “I shall miss the hght 

And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered, “ Choose to-night 

If I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given; 
He said: “Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in Heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.” 
I cast one look at the field, 
Then set my face to the town. 
He said, “ My child, do you yield? 
Will you leave the flowers for the crown ? ”’ 


Then into His hand went mine, 
And into my heart came He; 

And I walked in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 


On Mutual Gnderstanding. 


In the sea of life enisl’d, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 


We mortal millions live alone. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THERE is something entrancing in the knowledge that we 
can abide in an absolute stronghold of isolation-—-if we 
so will—and know that none can see through the fortress walls, 
which we have built windowless to outward view. The com- 
fort of our unapproachable seclusion is very sweet, and honour- 
ing to our human nature—for is not this individuality our 
glory, our pride, our highest life? Yet whilst this is so, whilst 
this joy is our very birthright, it is often also our sorrow, nay, 
sometimes our desolation. For this fortress of ours may be 
our, Bastille, and our eyes may be peering out and longing for 
the fellow-creatures who cannot reach us or, still worse, un- 
heeding pass us by.*. [his isolation is most beautifully realised 
in Matthew Arnold’s “ To Marguerite ”:— 


We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 

And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing, 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 

Across the sounds and channels pour. 
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Oh, then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent; 
For surely, once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 
Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
Oh, might our marges meet again! 


Between these two extremes—isolation and desolation—be- 
tween the grand alone of the stronghold and the lonely hope: 
lessness of 


The unplumb’d, salt, and estranging sea, 


there is a bitter, vast difference. How often and flippantly we 
say, “I do not understand her, “ He does so understand 
me,” and yet those words just mean the happiness or misery 
of daily life. I am now ignoring the existence of that maudlin 
state of “not being understood,’ the neurotic outcome of 
selfish introspection which the Ilbsenite pessimists breed and 
foster in the world—those people whom Chesterton, in his 
brilliant way, tells us he ‘‘has met, and found they think it 
wrong to take beer, but right to take prussic acid.” No, these 
‘< misunderstood ” people are generally those in whom there 
is nothing to understand, whose grizzling troubles are so 
flagrantly of their own making, that our study of them need not 
be long. 

It is the real yearning of the “enisl’d,’’ “the call across the 
waters ” of every day life, which is so cruel in its utter lone- 
liness, and so often appeals to those who know the human 
heart. 

Between some of us there is a Baca like a soul-proof 
shutter, sometimes. Neither party knows it is there, or if one 
of us is aware of it, there is no power to lift it—and these two 
will perhaps be living in the closest relations in the sight of 
the world, whilst they are fathoms apart, fighting daily battles 
of thought: those battles far sadder than battles of arms—for 
the labours of the soul infinitely surpass those of the body, in 
their earnest travail and necessary loneness. Of course, God 
alone understands to the full each and every one of us, each 
and every part of us, each and every shade of thought, and 
word and deed—our desires, our soul-yearnings, our very 
heart-beats. Unlike the sweet bride of Francis Thompson’s 
“ Fallen Yew,” we know that there is that in each life never 
meant to be understood—save by Him— 


The sweetest wife on sweetest marriage-day, 
Their souls at grapple in mid-way, 
Sweet to her sweet may say: 


“I take you to my inmost heart. my true! ”’ 
Ah fool, but there is one heart you 
Shall never take him to! 


And why? because she herself has not the keys--- 
“Its keys are at the cincture hung of God.’ This 
is His infinite understanding wherein we all lie. x 
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What is the meaning of understanding? I take understand to 
| mean standing under those who live in this world, and those 
| who are dear and near to us, seeing things from their point cf 
| vision, not expecting their indicator to be ever pointing our way 
| —learning their wants, and believing that they have E! Dorados 
x other than our own. This understanding sometimes comes by 
| instinct, like the electric knowledge of the mother, or the return- 
| ing trust of her child. This, of course, is the magnetism of 
| living sympathy—as Emerson says: “ A man’s friends are his 
| magnetisms’’—-and Voltaire, that withered soul, even grandly 
tells us “ friendship is the marriage of the soul.” 
, Where this magnetism is absent, where the effort has to be 
| made, many fail piteously. You will see, perhaps, two per- 
-sonalities living together—may be mother and daughter, may 
| be father and son—both souls are leading lives of greatness, 
| lives of sacrifice, and human goodness—and yet, though they 
are living in an atmosphere of ideals, they are like souls stand- 
| ing back to back, looking opposite ways. Neither knows 1t 一 
| but God knows it and permits it—for He knows the path is the 
vyight path, looking either way. It is one of His wonderful 
_mysteries—and, perhaps, it is one of the greatest tests He gives 
us of our love for Him—this withholding from us the key to 
teach other’s heart, this power of personality in the drama of 
| life. Do you remember how Mrs. Browning in her early, lonely, 
falsely invalid life in her father’s time, cried out, that “ obser- 
| vation without sympathy is the greatest cruelty ’’ ? 

Yet I am here speaking of those who try, who make the effort 
—and fail—who are ever trying the different keys in vain—not 
those who heedlessly, selfishly live in their glass-cases, and 
absorb all to themselves, caring nought for those outside, or are 
tramping over the graves of others’ desires and murdered hopes 
to attain each little goal of their lives. 

Side by side with these, thank God, many do really know 
how to understand, and succeed so exquisitely, that they 
leave the world happy wherever they “pass this way.” 

Have you ever felt the golden, eternal rest of complete under- 
standing? No need for speech—for, silence, which is un- 

-endurable between divided souls, here expresses more than a 
| litany of words. This is really what we sometimes experience 
in our moments with God. We cannot pray—cannot say any- 
thing—we are so certain that our souls and hearts are pulsing 
before Him with all they want to say, that if we spoke one little 
whispered word, the sound would be like a banged door. 

It may be a lovely English lane, with the sun just trailing its 
golden robes down the ladder of the hills, withthe wild flowers 
paling and closing in sleep, the air choked with the beauties, 
the scent of the dying day—just the last grains of the burning 
censor—and, perhaps, a belated bird is cheering its weary heart 
on home-coming wing. You do not see anything but the lane, 
the hedges, the trees, and the winding white ribbon in front— 
two are walking alone who know each other’s very being. 

This enclosed vision is a symbol of their perfect trust—they 
know the hills are beyond, they know the fields lie ever fresh 
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and open, the rivers flow, eternal—but they love the lane and 
the curtaining hedges of scented may. 

So they know the life outside this silent walk—each knows 
the other’s work and fret, each knows the sweets and joys. This 
silence is richer, fuller, than any song or speech—only God 
between. It may be a mother and daughter—a husband and 
wife—a friend with a friend. That walk is expressive of their 
mingled lives—that helpful, strong, great understanding. Each 
has his own stronghold which is never left, that individuality, 
that isolation with God, from which they draw their strength— 
but He has given them the power, the desire and the glorious 
delight of understanding, without which “we mortal millions 
live alone.’ 

Let us by all means follow the dear old saying, “Love your 
neighbour, but do not cut down the hedge ’’-—but it is a hed ge 
we are to leave up—and not a wall. 

EDITH PEARSON. 


Fhe Wetsi home of the 
Passionists. 
Carmartfien 85 it is &nó once WHS. 


By LAYMAN. 


H, 

Archbishop Baldwin, accompanied by 
A Word about Giraldus Cambrensis, preached the Third 
Visitors. Crusade here as well as at Haverfordwest. 
Nothing extraordinary seems to have struck 
them at Carmarthen, but the men of Haverfordwest, Gerald tells 
us, wept copiously while he and the Archbishop were preaching 
to them—in Latin. Things have degenerated since then. The 
man who succeeded in drawing tears from Haverfordwest men 
at present by means of a sermon—even In the vernacular—should 
get a D.D. without examination. In the course of their journey 
Giraldus persuaded his distinguished friend to climb a Welsh 
mountain for the view it afforded. Having reached the top, 
the Archbishop was glad to sit down fora spell. Gerald still 
kept up the conversation, and one of his remarks was: “It is 
believed that the nightingale never enters Wales.” “Ah! wise 
bird the nightingale,’’ commented His Grace of Canterbury, 

trying to recover his breath. x 
Quite a long list of English kings, from Henry II. down- 
wards, visited Carmarthen. Edward I. is said to be the last 
of the kings who slept at Carmarthen Castle. Edward the 
Black Prince stayed here for some time on three separate occa- 
sions, and signed’ some valuable gifts to the local Priory of 
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St. John the Evangelist. More than once, too, Oliver Crom- 
well trod the streets of Carmarthen, where probably few of the 
honest burgesses relished his presence. It is only within the 
last century and a-half that Mr. Lloyd George s countrymen 
have imbibed Puritan ideas and learned to admire Cromwell, 
whom they now claim to have been the son of a Welshman 
whose real name was Williams. In an old local record we 
read: “1649. This yeer, in July, that bloody O. Cormwell 
was at Carmarthen, vpon his way to Ireland, where he comitted 
many bloody Massacres in Tredagh [Drogheda] and Wexford, 
&c.” This time Cromwell stayed at the Nag’s Head in St. 
Mary s- street. 

Among the noted men who have been Mayors of Carmarthen 
may be named Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, and Lord Car- 
bery of Golden. It was the latter nobleman who, during the 
Commonwealth, gave shelter and protection to Jeremy Taylor 
(author of “ Holy Living and Holy Dying,” &c.), who, after 
the Restoration, became Bishop of Dromore in Ireland. The 
name of the place, near Golden Grove—thirteen miles from 
Carmarthen—where Jeremy Taylor kept a school during the 
days of his adversity, might form a pretty exercise in Welsh 
pronunciation. It is Llanfihangel-Aberbythych. Near here is 
Grongar Hill, and the former home of John Dyer, who sang its 
praises. 

Carmarthen, called by the Romans Marz- 

Roman dunum—also spelled Mori- and Muri-dunum 
Carmarthen. in Itineraries—was a sfatzo on the Via /ulza 
Maritima, one of two roads named after 

Julius Frontinus, who was made Governor of Britain in A.D. 75. 
The third syllable of the name is historically and ethnologically 
suggestive. This ancient town was in Roman days, and pos- 
sibly long before, the capital of the Demeze, a tribe inhabiting 
the extreme western province named Demedza, or, as the Welsh 
would say, Dyfed. The Demete are now known to have been 
Goidelic (or Gaelic) folk, and we may be sure that from a very 
early period they had a strong dun on the rising ground where 
Carmarthen Castle was afterwards built. The later Celts, com- 
monly described as Brythons, would have called such a for- 
tress diz or dinas. Many think it probable that the original 
name of the town (before a caer or castrum had been erected— 
probably by the Brythons) meant the “sea-fort’’ or “ fort-on- 
the-sea ’’—“ Mar-dun,’’ or “ Mor-dun.’’ ‘True, Carmarthen is 
eight or nine miles from the sea coast, but it is connected with 
Carmarthen Bay by the tidal river Towy, which is navigable 
up to this point. Let us, in passing, say a word about the river. 
It is well known for its salmon and also for a variety of large 
sea-trout, locally denominated “ sewin.” The professional 
salmon-fishers, a very primitive set of men, have from time 1m- 
memorial constituted an informal, but rigidly close, guild. 
They follow the ebbing tide and fish in “coracles,’’ which they 
take out in pairs, every two of the skiffs having a net stretched 
between them. These tiny “coracle’’ boats, made of tough 
laths covered with tarred canvas, differ in no way from the 
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frail craft which Julius Cæsar saw plying on British rivers, 
except in this, that the wild beasts’ skins, which in olden days 
formed an outer covering for the lath framework, have now 
been discarded, and tarred canvas substituted. 

Bits of Roman paving may still be seen, both to the east-and 
the west of the town on an ancient by-road, the course of which 
corresponds pretty nearly to that of the Via Julia Maritima. 
Some miles to the north also traces may be observed of the Vza 
Julia Montana. Remains of Roman (domestic) architecture, a 
Roman (pagan) altar, bath accesories, gold ornaments, several 
fbulæ, bits of Samian ware, and scores of coins of various 
emperors down to Marcus Aurelius and Constans, have been 
dug up at Carmarthen from time to time, some of them before 
the eyes of the present writer. A small golden statue of Diana 
and stones inscribed with Roman family names have been dis- 
covered in other parts of the country where, there 1s reason to 
believe, the invaders were engaged in gold and lead-mining, 
tile-making and other enterprises. 

There is no evidence of military operations having been 
carried out here by the the Imperial legions, beyond the fact 
that of the numerous “encampments’’ in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood a few are reputed to be Roman, while others are 
manifestly pre-historic. The intrepid Silures, whom Tacitus 
deemed almost unconquerable, seem to have been finally brought 
' under by Ostorius Scapula in AD. 52. Thus it is quite probable 
that the whole country was at peace before the conquerors had 
carried their roads as far as Mari-dunum. There is reason to 
believe that the Romans raised some mural fortifications of brick, 
and tradition has it that they were the first to build a bridge 
across the Towy— where the present town bridge stands. [he 
fragments of the town wall which still exist belong, not to the 
Roman, but to the Norman period. 

There is no authentic evidence to prove that Chiristianity 
reached Carmarthen during the Roman occupation, although 
the new religion must have made considerable headway in 
different parts of Britain before A.D. 300. It is well known that 
the Romano-British Church sent three Bishops to the Council of 
Arles, and during the tenth persecution of Diocletian many 
British Christians were martyred. Isca Silurum (Carleen-on- 
Usk), on the south-east border of what we now call Wales, is 
said to have contributed several to the white-robed army, and 
the names of two of these, Aaron and Julius, have been pre- 
served. It was at Isca that the Second Legion was stationed. 
It may be worthy of mention that in an old book, Cambria 
Triumphans, by Percy Enderby, a quaint story is told to the 
effect that one Amphibalus, “ Bishop of Carmarthen,’’ was the 
identical priest whom St. Alban, the proto-martyr of Britain, 
concealed and by whom he was converted to the Christian Faith. 


When the Celtic tribes that had been driven 

Welsh Chris- westward by the Saxons into Stratchclyde, 
tianity in Saxon Cumbria, Wales and Cornwall, united under 
Times. the name of Cymry (“ fellow-countrymen °”) 

to resist the farther advance of the invaders, 

a great part of them had already been Christianised; and the 
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work of evangelisation continued to progress steadily, thanks 


to the unflagging zeal of Irish and Armorican as well as native 
missionaries. It looks a little singular at first sight that the 
Gospel of Peace should have spread freely among a people who 
were all the time engaged in a fierce struggle for their national 
existence. We must remember, however, that this was the great 
monastic period in Welsh ecclesiastical history, when almost 
every man not directly engaged in military service was a monk 
—and a saint to boot. Such at least was the nation’s estimate 
of most of them. In the holy Isle of Enlli (Bardsey) alone— 
in Enlli, “the land of indulgences, absolution and pardon; the 
road to heaven and the gate of paradise’’—the bodies of over 
twenty thousand saints, it is said, lie waiting the Resurrection. 
It would appear that, following the visits of St. Germanus and 
St. Lupus to Britain, there was a great revival and extension of 
Religious Orders, and the movement was probably encouraged 
by the saintly. bishops from Gaul as a means of preventing any 
fresh outbreak of the Pelagian heresy which they had 
thoroughly scotched, but not quite killed. 

During this period when a man famed for sanctity built a 
church, it was as likely as not to develop into a monastery. 
When the stakes and wicker for the building were got together 
the founder—the story is told of some founders at any rate— 
would settle down on the site and compose himself for a fast of 
nine continuous days. The actual consecration of the church 
commonly took place in Lent, but in any event the ceremony 
was usually preceded by a fast of forty days. These Welsh 
saints did not make the bread that perisheth their first care. It 
is related of St. Samson that he frequently went eight days 
without food after receiving the Holy Eucharist. 

Three of the most famous monasteries are said to have had, 
each, a community numbering three thousand souls or there- 
abouts. All the monks, or most of them, sang in the sanctuary, 
and these were divided into ten or twelve groups or companies 
that relieved each other in turn, so that the chanting of the 
Divine offices went on day and night without interruption, and 
was kept up perpetually— Laus perennis. Some of the larger 
monasteries (Llanilltyd, Bangor, Wc.) became celebrated as 
seats of learning, and there were monastic schools or colleges 
that counted their students by the thousand. In the earliest times 
these settlements of the Religious Orders, with their numerous 
cells of beehive shape, all surrounded by a trench or rude stone 
wall, must have borne considerable resemblance to a camp of 
our present-day Territorials when assembled for the periodical 
training. Carmarthen, which became noted for its religious 
houses at a later date, does not appear to have possessed one of 
these vast British monasteries. 

Among the numerous outsiders—British in race and kindred 
to the Welsh—who did glorious missionary work in Wales was 
St. Mungo, who migrated southward for a time when he was 
forced to leave Strathclyde. At a later time he returned to the 
North, and a disciple, whom he left behind in the Principality, 
founded the See, called from his own name, St. Asaph. Accord- 
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ing to tradition, St. Kentigern made long preaching ‘tours 
. through South as well as North Wales, and it may be observed 
that his name is enshrined in that of a parish church and village 
only six miles from St. Mary’s Retreat. It is commonly believed 
that the first church at the village of Llangendeirne (Llan- 
Cyndeyrn) was founded by him. If not, he was held in so 
great veneration there that it was dedicated to him. The name 
“Cyndeyrn” is the Brythonic equivalent of the Goidelic 
“Kentigern.” Mungo, from the Welsh mwyngu, was a name 
given to the saint in his boyhood by a learned and holy man 
who instructed him, and who wished by this appellation to 
denote the “mildness’’ and amiability of his character. 

Old Welsh writings represent the mutual love of St. David 
and St. Kentigern as surpassing in intensity that of David and 
Jonathan. Indeed, it is recorded that the Patron of Wales was 
privileged, not only to have the death of his North-country 
friend instantly revealed to him, but even to see his glorified 
spirit ascending into Paradise. 

It was during the troubled time of Pictish invasions, and just 
on the eve of the heathen Saxons’ coming, that Pelagianism 
spread. It was in time uprooted, as already said, by the 
preaching of St. Germanus and St. Lupus, and finally by the 
marvellous sermon of St. David at the Synod of Brefi, now 
called Llanddewi-brefi, a Cardiganshire village with a very 
ancient church dedicated to St. David (Dewi). It is nearly 
forty miles from Carmarthen, and close to Pont Llanio, which 
is supposed to be the site of the old Roman Loventium. 

St. Augustine’s mission to the Saxons belongs to the latter 
half of the same period; and thereby hangs a tale. 


Truly, we have fallen on wonderful days 
Historic when learning and human ingenuity have 
Legerdemain. scaled heights hitherto unattempted in prose 
or rhyme. There have been—are—“ his- 
torians’’ in these latter days who can make it as plain as the 
nose on your face that St. Patrick was a sound:Protestant, and 
that St. Columkille’s teaching was the basis of the Westminster 
Confession. Writers of this class, together with your “ Con- 
tinuity ’’-mongers of the Anglican persuasion, have over and 
over again stirred up dense clouds of antiquarian dust, and in- 
vited us if through this medium we could not discern the ghost 
of an “Ancient British Church,” which had been from the 
beginning anti-Papal, or at least, “wholly independent of 
Rome.’’ You may tell them about the pilgrimages of the early 
Welsh saints to Rome; the custom of consecrating bishops only 
on the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair; of the mission sent to Britain 
by Pope St. Eleutherius, in response to the prayer of King 
Lucius; of Howel Dda, the famed Welsh lawgiver, sending a 
copy of his laws for the Pope’s approval “ lest they might con- 
tain anything contrary to the law of God”; and a great deal 
more to the same purpose; but these gentlemen make short work 
of what used to pass for history. They know all about how 
existing documents were tampered with, how monks, in 
medizeval times, invented stories like these to support “the 
Roman clam,” etc., etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But, in truth, there is no need of evidence from local sources 
to prove what the British Church was. One thing we know for 
certain about it is that the most eminent Catholic saints elsewhere 
had no fault to find with it. Its Bishops were thought good 
enough to take part in the Councils of Arles, Sardica and Arimi- 
nium. If St. Athanasius was not a judge of orthodoxy, where 
shall we seek one? He tells us how the British bishops took his 
part and voted for his acquittal at the Council of Sardica. He 


also relates how the Nicene decrees were brought to Britain by 


two Roman presbyters, who were presumably well received by 
the Britons, for we hear of no outcry against this particular 
“Italian mission.” 

Writing to the Emperor Jovian, A.D. 363, the same great saint 
testifies that Britain was still faithful and loyal to “ Catholic 
teaching and practice.” St. Chrysostom, writing towards the 
end of the fourth century, declares that the British Church 
accepted and used “Catholic discipline and formule.’’ St. 
Jerome names Britain as one of the countries where the people 


“adored one Christ and observed one rule of truth” Nobody 


in those days doubted that the British Church was in the strictest 
sense Catholic. Coming down to the Venerable Bede, we find 
that he was somewhat prejudiced against the Britons by what 
he had heard and read, but while enumerating their faults and 
weaknesses, he does not for a moment suggest that they were 
tainted with any kind of heresy whatever. 

A separate article on this subject, if the Editor will admit it 
later on, might not be altogether out of place. For the present 
it will be sufficient to refer in a few words to what passed between 
St. Augustine and the representatives of the ancient British 
Christians. It is on this dispute more than all else that the 
champions of “independent national churches’’ rely for the 


establishment of their case, and yet it furnishes the strongest 


possible disproof of their contention. 

Certainly St. Augustine told the Britons that they were much 
to be blamed for adhering to a few points of ancient discipline 
which had long before this time been disused or changed by the 
Church, not in Rome alone, but all over the Continent. This 
temporary difficulty—for, as he no doubt foresaw, it proved but 
temporary—did not trouble him greatly. But what was the 
real offence of the Britons which called forth St. Augustine’s 
righteous indignation and caused him to give them a prophetic 
warning of the Divine chastisement which they were soon to 
receive? Simply this, that, despite his earnest entreaties, they 
obstinately refused to join him in a missionary effort to convert 
the heathen Saxons and extend the Church throughout Britain. 
The mere fact of his pressing such a request, or even of admitting 
them into a missionary partnership at all, shows how fully he 


‘appreciated the purity of their Catholic Faith. This conclusion 


should be clear to everyone, but we have to remember that non- 
Catholics do not understand how unity of belief-—a thing of 
which they have had no personal experience—can be a matter of 
any consequence. In quoting this incident as a prop for the 
novel Protestant theory, they must, one would think, have a 
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confused notion that St. Augustine’s invitation to the British 
Christians was couched in some such terms as these: 

“Hark ye, my schismatical—lI will not say heretical—friends ! 
Come over and help us. You and I belong to different churches, 
or at best to two different ‘branches’ of the Church, but let not 
that trouble you. We are agreed on ‘essentials.’ J will preach 
Christianity as the Pope and I understand it; and you shall 
preach it as you and your other Celtic sects understand it. I will 
tell these poor heathens that there is but one Church with one 
Visible Head, who has sent me to teach, and to whom all diff- 
culties touching Faith and Morals are to be referred as to a final 
court of appeal. You, of course, can tell them that the Pope 
'*hath no jurisdiction in this realm,’ that not only he, but also 
the general councils of the Church, may err and have erred,’ that 
they must decide upon the truth or falsehood of all religious 
doctrines, not by what you or I say, but by their own interpreta- 
tion of the Written Word, and—and, in short, working on this 
‘comprehensive’ basis, we shall get on swimmingly.’’ 

This is, no doubt, what St. Augustine ought to have said had 
he seen a thousand years ahead, but whether he did say it 1s quite 
another question. Verily, it makes too big a demand on one's 
credulity to be told that, away back in the sixth century, the 
chosen messenger of St. Gregory the Great was sufficiently 
“Broad Church’’ to address Protestant ecclesiastics in this 
“liberal” strain and seek their co-operation as missionaries. It 
is much easier to believe that his eagerness to enlist the old 
British clergy in his missionary army arose from the fact that 
he, like St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom and St. Athanasius, knew 
them to be good Catholics. That they had kept the Faith intact 
and entire is greatly to their credit, seeing that at this time 
they had for over a century been shut off by a great wedge of 
heathenism from all ordinary means of communication with 
Rome and the Continent of Europe. But enough. This 1s not 
the place to refute the endless quibbles of latter-day sophists. 

(To be continued.) 


St. Paul. 
Sfie Study of 8 Strenuous Sou. 
I UDGED by any standard of fame, the character of St. 


Paul is incomparably great. Both as a man and as a 
saint his character simply awes us. As a man he was great, 
for in literature he invented a new sphere, in which his work 1s 
imperishable, and in history he has written his name among 
the epoch-makers. As a saint he was great also, for we look 
in vain for stain or flaw in a sanctity which, even among the 
saints, stands forth peerless. x 

Whilst we watch how his character was forged and formed, 
what most of all impresses us, is the indomitable, indefatig- 
able, inexhaustible strenuousness of head and heart and hand. 
He never does anything by halves, but with all his soul. At 


= 
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every step the strenuous soul confronts us. He must rise to 
the occasion: he must not rest: he must “press on, without 
looking back, with full speed ‘‘ to the prize, to the goal, to the 
supernal vocation!’’ “I press towards the mark.” (Phil. 
iii. 14.) “Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is scan- 
dalized, and I am not on fire??? “On fire!” Yes! that phrase 
both sums up his character and singles out his characteristic— 
strenuousness. 

His life is like a stream, never at rest: sometimes rippling, 
sometimes rushing, but ever running! 


If we wish to realise his earliest life, we must be content 
with the simple picture of a Jewish mother and her child, for 
of the exact date of even his birth we cannot get authentic 
record. He grew up an Israelitish boy. The groups around 
his childhood were such as those which he beautifully describes 
in a letter to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 5) where he speaks of his 
disciple’s “ grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice.”’ 

How we should like to know something more of his mother! 
He aliudes to his father, but does not mention her. We find 
notices of his sister and some relatives (Acts xxui.), but of 
her, who, if she lived, was his earliest and best teacher, he 
tells us nothing. Did she live to grieve over her son’s apostasy 
from the faith of the Pharisees, and die, herself unreconciled 
to the faith of Christ? Or did she believe and obey the Saviour 
of her son? We cannot tell. Environment enters into the 
formation of a man’s character. From the tales of travellers 
we can know the exact features of the scenery in the midst of 
which Paul’s childhood was spent. We are told that the plain, 
the mountains, the river, and the sea still remain now as then: 
that the rich harvests of corn still grow there luxuriantly after 
the rains of spring: the same tents of goats’ hair still cover the 
busy harvest plains: the same solitude and silence in the 
intolerable heat and dust of the summer: the same cool even- 
ings in the garden round the city: the same sunset lingers on 
the terraced roofs: the same shadows gather in the deep 
ravines: that the very same river Cydnus still flows idly on the 
east past Tarsus—the city of Cilicia that gave him birth. How 
often his feet must have wandered by this stream, and his eyes 
have looked ‘‘ on the face of its waters,” for how could he have 
looked with indifference on beautiful scenery, who had spoken 
to the Lystrians (Acts xiv.) “of the Living God, Who made 
heaven and earth and the sea’’! 

As a rule the features of a strong character display them- 
selves early. We can imagine his impetuous disposition would 
need control: flashes of indignation would reveal his impatience 
and honesty (Acts ix. 1-2): cf. Acts xin: 13 and xv. with 2 Tim. 
iv. I1. The affectionate tenderness of his nature would not be 
without an object of attachment, if that sister, who was after- 
wards married (Acts xxiii. 10), was his playmate at Tarsus. 
The work of tent-making might sometimes occupy those young 
hands, which were marked with the toil of years, when he held 
them to the view of the Elders of Miletus, in after days (Acts 
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xx.), “ You yourselves do know that such things as were needful 
these hands have furnished.’’ 

It may be concluded with a strong degree of probability that 
between the ages of ten and thirteen he was sent to the Holy 
City to Gamaliel to be educated, for he tells us in Acts Xxu. 
that he was brought up in Jerusalem. 

Whilst thus he was passing through the years of his student- 
ship, nursing his religious enthusiasm and growing in holi- 
ness, others were advancing towards manhood also, near 
Jerusalem, of whom yet he knew nothing, but for the cause they 
embraced he was destined to count that loss, which now was his 
highest gain (Phil. ui. 5-7). There was one at Hebron, who was 
soon to make his voice heard throughout Israel as the preacher 
of penance. There were the boys by the lake of Galilee, mend- 
ing their fathers’ nets, who were afterwards to be the teachers of 
the world—“‘ fishers of men. ° 

There was One at Nazareth for Whose sake, both they and 
Paul himself should unite in saying—‘‘ He must increase but I 
must decrease.” It is probable Paul may have been within 
the precincts of the Temple at some festival when Mary and 
Joseph came up from Galilee. It is certain that the eyes of 
our Saviour and of his future disciple must often have rested 
on the same objects—the same crowd of pilgrims and wor- 
shippers, the same walls of the Holy City, the same olives on 
either side of the Valley of Josaphat. But at present they 
were strangers: the mysterious human life of our Lord was 
silently advancing towards its consummation. St. Paul 
must have attained the age of twenty-five or thirty 
when our Lord’s public ministry began, and having 
completed his education, probably returned to Tarsus and 
home. After the crucifixion, the first occasion when Paul 
comes before us in his early manhood is the martyrdom of 
Stephen—“ And Saul was consenting to his death.’’ (Acts vii. 
59.) He stood by and held the clothes of those who stoned 
Stephen. In the persecution that followed in Jerusalem, the 
most active and eminent agent was Paul himself. Not only 
men, but even women, suffered at his hands—a fact thrice 
repeated as a great aggravation of his cruelty (Acts viii. 1X., 
xxi). It 1s not without reason that, in the deep repentance of 
his later years, he remembered how he had “persecuted the 
Church of God and wasted it > Gal. i. 13)—how he had been a 
blasphemer, a persecutor, and contumelious’’ (1 Tim. i.) :— 
and, that he felt he was “not worthy to be called an apostle” 
because he “‘ had persecuted the Church of God.” Of his 
subsequent conversion in the midst of his mistaken zeal and 
fury, of his missionary labours and wonderful travels by land 
and sea, it is not to our purpose to make detailed mention. 
We wish only to deal with his inner self, and that is present 
with us above all in his Epistles. They are to his inward life 
what his native mountains and rivers are to his outward life— 
the imperishable part, which still remains to us, when all that 
time can ruin has passed away. 
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In his letters we can trace every shade, even to the faintest, 
of his huinan character. Here we see that fearless indepen- 
dence with which he ‘‘ withstood Cephas to his face’’ (Gal. u. 
11)—that impetuosity which breaks out in his apostrophe to 
the “senseless Galatians ” (Gal. iii.)—that earnest indignation, 
which bids his converts ‘‘ beware of dogs, beware of the con- 
cision ’’ (Phil. ui. 2)—that fervid patriotism, which makes him 
“wish that he were himself anathema for his brethren’’ (Rom. 
ix. 3)-—that generosity, which looks for no other reward than 
“to preach the gospel of Christ without charge’ (1 Cor. 
ix. 18), and made him feel that he would rather “ die than that 
any man should make his glory void’’—that delicacy, which 
shows itself in his appeal to Philemon, whom he might have 
commanded, “yet for charity’s sake rather beseeching him” 
(Philem. 9), and which is even more striking in some of his 
farewell greetings, as for example when he bids the Romans 
“salute Rufus and his mother, and mine > (Rom. xvi. 13)— 
that fear of evil appearance, which wrought with labour and toil, 
night and day, that he might not be chargeable to any ol 
them (1 Thess. i. g)—that refined courtesy, which cannot 
bring itself to blame till it has first praised (1 Cor. 1. 5-7, 2 Cor. 
i. 6-7)—-that self-denying love, which “would never eat 
flesh lest he should scandalise his brother’’ (1 Cor. 
viii. 13)—that grief for the sins of others, which moved 
him to tears when he spoke of the enemies of Christ’s Cross: 
“ of whom I tell you weeping ” (Phil. ii. 18)—that noble free- 
dom from jealousy, with which he speaks of those who, out of 
rivalry to himself, preach Christ, of envy and strife supposing 
to add affliction to his bonds, “What then? So that by all 
means, whether by occasion or by truth, Christ be preached, in 
this also I rejoice’’ (Phil. 1. 15)—that tender friendship, 
which watches over the health of Timothy even with a mother’s 
care (r Tim. v. 23)-—that intense sympathy in the joys and 
sorrows of his converts, which could say even to the rebellious 
Corinthians, “ye are in our hearts to die together and live to- 
gether ” (2 Cor. vii. 3)-—that longing desire for the intercourse of 
affection, and that sense of loneliness when it was withheld, 
which is perhaps most touching, because most near to a weakness, 
“when I had come to Troas for the Gospel of Christ,” and 
“when I was come to Macedon, comforted by the coming cf 
Titus ” (2 Cor. 11. 13, and vu. 6). “ Do thy utmost—only Luke 
is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11).—that courage under bodily in- 
firmity, combined with feeling for others in the same plight, 
which makes him thoughtful of Timothy’s stomach and pre- 
scribes the use of wine (2 Cor. xu. 7, Gal. iv. 13, Tim.). 

Yes! truly in his writings, in their substance and in their style, 
we.recognise the man Paul of Tarsus. In the parenthetical 
construction and broken sentences we see the rapidity with 
which the brain works, as the thoughts crowd on him almost 
too fast for utterance. We see again the soul strenuous to a 
degree, in the animation, not depression, which he feels 
under “the daily instance, the solicitude for all the 
churches ” (2 Cor. xi. 28), and again as he pours forth his 
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warnings or his arguments ın a stream of eager, impassıoned, 
impetuous dictation, with which the pen of the faithful Tertius 
can hardly keep pace (Rom. xvi. 22). There 1s one fact, which 
he notices himself, which reminds us above all else of the 
-trenuous character acting through that frail body, that fact 
is given in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, where telling 
his trials and vicissitudes, he says—‘‘ In journeyngs often. — 
In the Acts he gives us detailed accounts of all those “ourney- 
ings,” and when we remember what difficulties of time and. 
transit existed in those days, we can only marvel at the won- 
drous energy, the unflagging and unbending courage, the 
dogged, restless, resistless spirit, which surely entitles him to 
be called ‘‘ the pioneer of the strenuous life. | 


And yet after twenty years of glorious life crowded with 
work and thought, he had yet to be given the supreme test of 
“can vou drink of the chalice that I drink of.” It was, and is, 
eminently the test of Christ: Christ bare, Christ bloody, Christ 
broken! He had to be bound with chains, confined in durance, 
bared to the public gaze, his life-blood flowing, ‘‘ the golden 
Allet shrunk back, the silver cord broken.” Yes! © the wild 
beasts of Ephesus ” were to have successors, but for him peace ° 
was to come ‘‘thro’ the sword, for he is to be led out to’ 
execution before he may reach that peace so beautifully de- 
scribed as—“ Pax externa, Pax interna, Pax eterna. Well 
does he finish, strenuous as he began, with his mighty exultant- 
psalm—“ For I reckon” (it was all surveyed, this field of tears 
and blood: it was a warrior’s calculation), “I reckon that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come.” 

“Unto this last oh. ree eee es 

Out beyond the city walls, upon the road to Ostia, ‘‘ beyond. 
the gate,” the prisoner—‘‘ I Paul a prisoner in the Lord ’’—is ; 
liberated at last from long captivity, joyful and eager to follow 
his Lord ‘‘ without the gate, bearing His reproach” (Hebrews 
xiii. 12). Under the bright sky of an Italian midsummer the: 
sword of the headsman ends his long course of sufferings and 
releases that strenuous soul from that feeble body. Weeping” 
friends take up his corpse and bury it in those subterranean - 
labyrinths, where through many ages of oppression that church 
which Paul “ planted ? and watered with his blood, found 
refuge for the living and rest for the dead. 
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Sons of Martyrs. 
BY ROSA VAGNOZZI. 


VIL. 


EANWHILE the soldiers led by Felix entered the cir- 
cular gallery of the oratory, only to find it deserted. 

“By the lovely Juno, they are fled; let us follow them,” said 
some of them in a low voice. | 

“No, no,” muttered others, “we prefer to die in the open 
AIr: 

“Someone must have been jesting with us,” said the giant 
Felix, his muscular form erect, his face wearing its habitual 
expression of stupid ferocity. “Tf I knew who it was, I swear 
by my native forests sacred to the goddess Velleda, I would 
instantly take his life.” And he smote with his halbert so 
furiously on the ground that it sent forth sparks. 

“See, see the infernal emblems of the Christians,’ said 
another, as with his torch he lit up some figures on the walls. 
“What do they mean ?’’ 

“That we are idiots, that we have let our prey escape with- 
out even having the satisfaction of following them,’’ said 
another. 

“Tet us pursue them,” howled the most daring of the 
soldiers, as they entered one of the tunnels, “ this is the way by 
which they have escaped.” And they disappeared from the 
eyes of their companions, and went some distance on their work 
of exploration, their number as they proceeded growing less, 
;osmuch as one of them remained on guard at the mouth of 
every tunnel with orders to cry out from time to time, so that 
the soldiers who penetrated into these underground passages 
might not miss their way on returning. 

Clement, with his companions, was puzzled by the voices 
which, now at a distance, now near at hand, floated rhythmically 
on the air, and always in the same tone. But, seeing through 
some chinks in the wall which concealed their hiding-place the 
soldiers passing with torches which threw a lurid light on their 
savage features, they at once guessed that the voices they heard 
came from the heathen signalling to one another. | 

The bravest of the pursuers had now arrived at a semi-circular 
arena from which an intricate network of tunnels led off. Here 
the air was becoming so foul that they could breathe only with 
difficulty. x | 

Suddenly one of them stumbled over some object on the 
ground. - “Oh!” he cried, “a Christian at last.” And in his 
fury he kicked the body that lay motionless on the ground, 
and struck it again and again with his halbert, shouting all the 
time: “Take that for yourself and the others.” 

“The body must be lifeless,” cried another, “as it does not 
wake up at this sweet music.” 

Meanwhile from the mouths of the tunnels came the mono- 
tonous cries of the soldiers stationed there. 
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“Te is dead, he is dead,” repeated the others, bringing the 
light of their torches to bear on the contracted and livid fea- 
tures. 

“T am sorry that he has not felt my kicks nor the blows from 
my halbert,’’ said the first speaker with a scornful laugh. 

“Now we must perform the funeral ceremonies, ' said one, 
to which another replied: “Yes, yes, we will consecrate him to 
Libitina, the goddess of funerals.” 

“Come, O people,’’ he went on, “come to render the last 
honours to the deceased: mourners to the front.” 

All cried out in chorus, while some of them dragged the body 
along the ground, and then flung it upon a sarcophagus. 

“We want fifes for the funeral,” exclaimed one. “ Here 
they are,” replied others, beginning to whistle. 

And with loud laughter and ribald jests, followed by those 
whom they had left on guard at the mouths of the tunnels, they 
returned to the circular gallery of the oratory, where they found 
Felix and his companions ready to return to the open air, and 
blaspheming all the gods of Olympus, having no doubt now 
that they had been made the victims of deception. 

Some time after, the little Numidian who had brought the 
warning to Artosar during the ceremony, and had then sud- 
denly disappeared, informed the Christians that they were now 
free to leave the catacomb, sounding the 7a, an instrument 
which produced a sound quite unfamiliar to the heathen, and 
which, like the others given to Lucius, had been invented by 
Clement with much patience and ingenuity during the quiet 
hours he spent in his cottage. According to the different sounds 
which the ra sent forth, the Christians could tell whether it 
sounded imminent or remote danger, safety or pursuit. 

Now the little black joyfully sounded his instrument at cer- 
tain short intervals, and one by one the faithful emerged in 
silence from their hiding-places, and moved to the circular gal- 
lery of the oratory. 

“ A man on the ground,” whispered one of them. 

“Whoever he is, whether friend or foe, we must help him,” 
replied others. 

“ Perhaps it is a snare, he may be an enemy.” 

“No, no,” said the little Numidian. “I counted the hea- 
then who left, and there were just as many as had entered. 
I remained, concealed behind a bush, and | could see plainly 
through the leaves, as the night was bright.” 

“ A corpse, a corpse,” they cried out, “they have killed him; 
see the blood.” And blood indeed flowed from the forehead, 
down the cheeks and beard. 

“It is Libyus,”’ cried Gellius, with emotion; “ poor old man.” 

It was, indeed, the corpse of Libyus, who, having penetrated 
into some of the tunnels where air began to fail him, and wish- 
ing to turn back, had, half stifled, fallen down some steps and 
struck his head against a hard mass, receiving ın consequence 
a severe wound. From this wound the blood flowed freely, 
but the unfortunate spy managed to creep some distance along 
the ground until, first unconsciousness, and then death, put an 
end to his misery. 
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Clement approached, and looking at his companion of the 
prison, felt intense grief, mingled with a certain remorse, that 
he had not tried to take him with him in the confusion that 
had arisen. 

Helped by the boatman, who himself was much afflicted, he 
composed the body and crossed the hands upon the breast. The 
bishop pronounced a benediction, which all repeated, and two 
crave-diggers stayed behind to watch the remains till such time 
as they would receive burial. 

(To be continued.) 


——— s 


Á Passion Flower. 
Gatifeo Niccofint 
(1882-1897. ) 
Vi. 

NE of the most conspicuous traits of the holy youth was 
an intense and burning love for the institute which he 
had embraced. Though he had a great regard and veneration 
for other religious Orders, the humble Congregation of the 
Passion was to him all in all. This was shown in a very striking 
manner even before he entered the novitiate. A companion of 
his had become a religious in another much more celebrated 
Order and wished to influence Galileo to follow in his footsteps. 
To the frequent and fervent exhortations and arguments 
addressed to him Galileo returned a resolute “No.” But it 
was little use: importunities multiplied, till at last Galileo was 
moved to reply in a manner which made his friend think better 

of returning to the attack. 

And since he regarded the Congregation of the Passion as 
for him the great high-road to sanctity and everlasting salva- 
tion, from the moment of his entrance into the novitiate he set 
himself to make the most of his cpportunities. “ Let us become 
saints,’’ he would often say to his companions, and the better to 
realise his holy ambition he chose for his model Blessed Gabriel 
of Our Lady of Sorrows. His brief religious life was so closely 
formed upon this model that it is difficult to distinguish between 
the exemplar and the copy. The secret of their sanctity was 
the same. It did not lie in doing anything high or heroic, but 
in turning to account the small and apparently negligible oppor- 
tunities that lie to hand in every life—in utilising the briefest 
moments of time for God’s service, in making little of no 
virtue and no fault that may help or hinder in building up the 
edifice of the soul’s sanctity. So Galileo’s first principle was 
the very old one that nothing is little or unimportant in the 
spiritual life. -He used to say, “This is of its-lf a small 
fault—but it is a fault against the immense and infinite God: 
therefore it is great. This act of virtue is of itself small—but 
by it we honour the immense and infinite God: therefore it 1s 
great.” He transcribed and kept constantly before his eyes 
pious maxims inculcating the importance of fidelity in little 
things. The lives of the saints that appealed to him most were 
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those in which instances of this fidelity were most numerous and 
most evident. Speaking one day of the life of Blessed Gabriel 
Perboyre, he said with great fervour : “He became a saint by 
being observant in little things and thus he became worthy of 
the grace of martyrdom: so, to become saints we need do 
nothing but observe the Rule and the little things enjoined 
upon us by our Superiors.” To emulate the holy example of 
such servants of God he made constant daily use of the exam1- 
nation of conscience, while every. Sunday he made a review 
of his conduct during the preceding week, and every month a 
longer and more rigorous review, noting down in a book that 
still remains the points in which he had failed and providing 
against future lapses. The result of all this was soon evident 
in his daily life, which became a subject of admiration as well 
as a constant source of edification to his fellow-novices and to 
his spiritual Father. While still young in the novitiate so high 
was the opinion formed of him by the Master of Novices that 
if a new novice needed help in the spiritual life or an old one 
showed signs of relaxing his fervour Galileo was appointed their 
companion at recreation, and the results of this innocent piece 
of strategy were in the Master’s own words “abundant and 
manifest.’’ 

Not less remarkable than his fidelity in little things was his 


spirit of prayer. He had early learned the lesson taught by all 


the great masters of the spiritual life that there can be no real 
advancement in Christian perfection without the aid of prayer 
and specially of mental prayer. And as he had determined 
to become a Saint, he set his heart on becoming a 
man of prayer. While still in the preparatory school 
at Rocca di Papa he had made a manuscript collection of 
the teachings of the Saints on mental prayer, and from these 
evolved a method of meditation which he used to such purpose 
that, in the opinion of his spiritual director, even religious who 
had pursued the practice for many years with the greatest dili- 
sence could have taught him little. On his entrance into the 
novitiate he gave himself to the exercise of prayer with increas- 
ing fervour, and the long hours spent daily in meditation were 
a continuous delight to him. The care which he took to make 
himself proficient in prayer can be seen from the note-books left 
behind by him. “The principal source of distractions,” we 
read in one of these, “is the going! to prayer without devout 
dispositions. I have examined myself on this matter and 
found myself wanting, and I have resolved to think often dur- 
ing the day on the points to be meditated: there is no need to 
go by chance. I have set apart the particular times for this 
purpose—especially during the Divine Office, and during 
manual labour and free time. I have resolved to speak of it 
in recreation.” His preparation for meditation thus became a 
meditation itself, and he soon reached that state in which St. 
Paul of the Cross says that we can pray twenty-four hours a 
day. No wonder that the fruits were visible to those with 
whom he lived, who could not help seeing day by day the signs 
of an increasingly closer and more intimate union with 
Almighty God. | 
(To be continued.) 
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Sfianks to $fessed S8Bptiet. 


A correspondent from Fermoy writes a touching letter, ask- 
ing us to mention, In gratitude to Blessed Gabriel, a signal cure 
wrought through his intercession. The particulars are briefly 
as follows: —A little girl of twelve, a sister of our correspon- 
dent, had for several months almost entirely lost the use of her 
right hand and arm owing to severe burns, which led to con- 
traction of the sinews of these members. As no hope was given 
of the child’s complete recovery a novena was made to Blessed 
Gabriel and a relic of the Blessed applied. During the novena 
the hand rapidly improved and was restored to its usual 
strength by the ninth day. This took place early in June, and 
ever since the child has had the entire use of her arm and hand 


just as before the accident. 


一 


A Hook of Irisi Verse. 


SHAMROCK Sprays. By ELEANOR 
Frances KELLY. Galway: ‘‘ The 
Connacht Tribune ” Printing and 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Sixpence; 
post free, Sevenpence. 


We have read with pleasure, and 
can heartily recommend this col- 
lection of verses to all interested in 
the past history and present ideals 
of Ireland, and indeed to every 
lover of musical verse. It is well 
for Ireland that the two character- 
istic gifts of her children, faith and 
love of fatherland, should be sung 
by the same poet, and mingle in 
the same verses. This happy tra- 
dition of the ages gone, and well 
maintained in the last century by 
such writers as Clarence Mangan, 
T. D. Sullivan, and Katherine 
Tynan, must be perpetuated, and 


“Shamrock Sprays” wil! do its 
share to help this. The two son- 
nets A“ Lion of the Fold’ and 


“ Sarsfield,” on the same page, are 
examples of this. The author has 


been happy in going to that inex- 
haustible store of poetic themes, 
the Legends of Irish Saints, for 
some of the poems. If less suc- 
cessful in the “ Personnel of the 
Redeemer” it is because the subject 
is too sacred, and too vast in its 
unearthly beauty for detailed at- 


tempt. The national and religious 
poems will, doubtless, appeal to 
most of our readers, but there 


seems a more real note of sweet 
poetry in some of the other pieces, 
as “ Spring in Ireland,” “ Autumn 
in Ireland,” and ‘“ Longings.” 
From the first we quote the fol- 
lowing :— 


She is a winning winsome maid, 
Crowned with a shamrock crown, 

And in an em rald garb arrayed, 
Edged with the snowdrop’s bloom. 


And she is sad, and she is gay, 
All smiles and tears by turns, 
Now is she pale as a moon-ray, 
And now with blushes burns. 


Provincial Jottings. 


St, Mungo’s, Glasqow.—The Choir 
had their annual excursion on 
the 25th ult., the autumn holiday, 
when an enjoyable day was spent 
at Dumfries. 

The annual charity sermon for the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society was 
preached by the Rev. Fr. Herbert, 
C.P. As a result of his eloquent ap- 
peal the funds of the Society have 


had a marked increase, and deserv- 
sdly so. It is doing good work in 
this parish—helping the sick and 
the needy—and is entitled to every 
encouragement and support. 

At the opening meeting of the 
Y.M.S., on the 3rd ult., the Fr. Rec- 
tor delivered the inaugural address. 
He prefaced his address by thank- 
ing the members for the honour 


they had done him by asking him to 
be their Spiritual Director. Con- 
tinuing, he said, that the first en- 
deavour of every young Man should 
be to obtain the right mental atti- 
tude towards himself and the world. 
Until they had done that, their lives 
were without any constant and con- 
tinuous aim or object, and, having 
no definite purpose, their days were 
spent in obedience to every impulse, 
lawful or unlawful. He drew at- 
tention to the remarkable confession 
of John Ruskin, that the greater 
part of his life was a failure, be- 
cause “ of the want of a sufficiently 
earnest effort to understand the 
whole meaning of existence,’ and 
concluded an able address by affirm- 
ing once again the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, that man’s true 
relationship towards himself and 
the things around him was the 
teaching of revelation, viz.: that 
man and the world were created to 
serve God, and proclaim His wis- 
dom and glory. 

On Oct. 1st a lecture on “Troubled 
Times in Ireland” will be delivered 
to the Y.M.S. by Fr. Thomas. 

St. Mary’s, Barborne,—During the 
past month Fr. Edmund (Hill) has 
been transferred from Harborne to 
Herne Bay, where it is hoped that 
the sea air will benefit his health, 
which of late has been far from 
good. 

We have the pleasure of chronicl- 
ing the appointment of Fr. Finbarr 
as Vicar of St. Mary’s, where he has 
laboured for the last seven years. 

>< 尖 X 

St. Joseph’ s, Bighaate 一 An old and 
generous friend of St. Joseph’s, Mr. 
William Ludwig, has unhappily met 
with a serious loss, as he has had to 
undergo an operation on the vocal 
chords, which, at least for a time, 
will render it impossible for hım to 
sing. 

The Fathers at St. Joseph s, re- 
cognising their indebtedness to My. 
Ludwig for the mary years during 
which he sang in our choir, and 
helped in so many of our concerts, 
took occasion of his present indis- 
position to organise a concert for 
his benefit. The concert took place 
on 22nd September in the Schools, 
and was in every respect a complete 
success. The Catholics of the 
neighbourhood showed their appre- 
ciation by attending in large num- 
bers, and the programme, which 
consisted of songs, and a costume 
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recital of an act from “ Maritana,” 
was executed with a skill and finish 
which delighted the large audience. 

Mr. Ludwig was fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Joseph 
O’Mara, and several other artistes 
of great distinction. 

During the month Fr. Herbert 
preached for the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in Glasgow, and gave a mis- 
sion and preached charity sermons 
in Liverpool. Fr. Wilfrid and Fr. 
Stanislaus were also occupied on 
Retreats at Finchley and Graves- 
end. Fr. Stanislaus preached an 
eloguent panegyric of St. Augustine 
at St. Augustine's, Fulham, on 
September 3. 

Very Rev, Fr. Hilary, Consultor, 
has taken up his residence in High- 
gate, where his reputation as a pul- 
pit orator is already well known. 

‘The Cross ” continues to be read 
with great interest, and one fre- 
quently hears comments on its ex- 
cellent reproduction of the great 
religious masterpieces of art, and 
its general interest and literary ex- 
cellence. It is hoped that now, 
when our people have returned from 
their holidays, there may be an even 
greater demand for this excellent 
magazine, 

St. Mary’s, Carmarthen.—The feasts 
of the Exaltation of the Cross 
and the Dolours of our Blessed 
Lady, were observed with customary 
solemnity. Special sermons, appro- 
priate to these great festivals, were 
preached by Fathers Columban and 
Linus. 

Amongst the visitors who recently 
attended St. Mary’s were the Earl 
of Gainsborough and his daughter, 
Lady Agnes Noel. The . Gains- 
borough family have been for many 
years friends and benefactors of the 
Passionist Community at Broad- 
way, Worcestershire. 

The Schools, attached to St. 
Mary’s, which are so efficiently con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Ghost, have been re-opened after 
the Summer vacation. ` It is grati- 
fying to record that since the expa- 
triation of the religious from France 
no less than ten convents of the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Ghost have been 
established in Waies. The advent 
of these religious cannot fail to ex- 
ercise considerabie influence in the 
Catholic revival in this Principality. 

Father George has recently re- 
ceived several converts into the 


Church. 


PROVINCIAL 


There are now eleven alumni pur- 
suing their studies here in pre- 
paration for admission to the Pas- 
sionist Novitiate at the The Graan, 
Enniskillen. 

During the season the visitors at 
Llandrindod Wells—a mission ad- 
ministered by the Passionists of 
Carmarthen—included several Irish 
priests. The fame of the health- 
giving waters has become world- 
wide, so that this resort has grown 
in popularity year by year. The 
appeal made by Very Rev. Father 
Bernard, Rector, on Sunday, t1oth 
Sept., in aid of the mission, was 
generously respended to by the 
congregation. 

The members of the Ladies’ 
Needlework Guild, attached to St. 
Mary’s, had their annual outing on 
Sept. 6th to Mumbles, a delightful 
seaside resort near Swansea. 

The articles in ‘‘ The Cross,” ep- 
titled, “The Welsh Home . of 
the Passionists,’ from the eru- 
dite pen of a contributor who 
conceals’ himself under the nom- 
de-plume ot “A Layman,” have 
attracted much interest in this town, 
and have received general apprecia- 
tion. 

St. Anne’s, Sutton, Lancashire.—We 
regret to announce the death 
of Father Conleth Caldwell, C.P., 


who has been stationed for many 


years at Sutton. Father Con- 
leth, who was a secular priest of the 
diocese of Meath before he became 
a Passionist, was once well known 
in Ireland, where he laboured for 
many years, chiefly at Mount Argus, 
Dublin. R.I.P. 

It is with sorrow we chronicle the 
death of Mrs. James (Fanny) 
Fisher, wife of Councillor James 
Fisher, a constant and devoted 
benefactor of St. Anne’s. She was 
a lady of unbounded charity, and 
her loss will be deeply felt by the 
people of Sutton. We sympathise 
with her bereaved husband. R.I.P. 

X > * 

Mount Araus, Dublin.—On Satur- 
day, Sept. 23rd, eight of our theo- 
logical students who had already 
received the Diaconate, as chron- 
icled in our April number, were 
ordained priests at the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Marlborough Street, by His 
Grace, Most Rev. Dr Donnelly, 
Bishop of Canea. All the public 
Masses at Mount Argus on the 
Sunday were celebrated by the 
newly ordained, the last Mass being 
a Solemn High Mass, at which a 
sermon appropriate to the great 
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occasion was preached by the Rev. 


Fr. Gerald, C.P. Many relatives: 


and friends of the young priests 
were present at their ordination and 
their first Masses. 

We are sorry to announce that the 
catechetical instruction in Gaelic 
given on the first Sunday of each 
month will be discontinued for the 
present, owing to the departure of 
Fr. Arthur Devine for Broadway. 
It is some eighteen months since 
these instructions were inaugurated, 
and their success during that period 
was shown by a steady increase in 
the attendance. We trust that the 
discontinuance of these instructions 
will be only temporary, and that 
Fr. Arthur will be able to resume 
them in the near future. 

It is with much pleasure that we 
chronicle the appointment of Fr. 
Wiliam as Vicar at Mount Argus. 
The late Vicar, Fr. Edward, will 
shortly set out for Australia, to take 
over the Superiorship of our Retreat 
at Adelaide. 

The following missions and re- 
treats were given by the Fathers at 
Mount Argus during the month :一 
Virginia, Go; y Cavan -by- -Frs. 
Edward and Berchmans; Eden- 
derry, King’s Co., by Fr. Ephrem; 
Manorhamilton, Co. Leitrim, by Fr. 
William. 

= > 

Che Graan, €nniskillen.—oOn 
August 24th, the girls’ choir at The 
Graan, under the direction of Rev. 
Father Romuald, Vice-Master of 
Novices, had an excursion to the 
Marble Arch im Florencecourt 
Estate. Although the day was 
showery, all emjoyed themselves 
immensely. Fr. Augustine and 
Bros. Aloysius and Michael accom- 
panied the party. 

Fr. Egwin arrived at the end of 
August to take up his duties as 
Master of Novices. On September 
oth he received the profession of 
Confrater Joseph O’Neill, of Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

Herne Bay, Kent.—The season 
which has just concluded at this 
pleasant seaside resort was a record 
one this year. The influx of visi- 
tors was greater than during any 
previous summer, and the beautiful 
little church, which is such an 
attraction to Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, was crowded at all 
the Masses during the past few 
months. Many of the Fathers from 
our other houses who had been en- 
gaged in missionary work during 
the past year availed themselves of 
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the health-giving air of Herne Bay, 
by spending a short holiday here. 
All returned to their work much 
benefited by their short visit. 

The charity sermons on behalf 
of the church and mission were 
preached on Sunday, Aug. 2oth, by 
Fr. Felix at the High Mass, and by 
Fr. Gerald at the evening service. 
There was a gratifying response to 
both these aqua appeals. 

St. Saviour’s, Broadway, Wores.— 
The new Rector, Fr. Isidore, has 
received a hearty welcome from our 
good people, and we wish him all 
success in his new position. 

Early in August Father Benedict 
gave a Retreat to the Sisters of 
Mercy at Newcastle-under-Lyne, In 
the same month, also, Father Urban 
gave the annual Retreat at Mount 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Deane, 
Bolton. 


COLDEN 


Our little church has lately been 
enriched by a beautiful gift in the 
shape of a new statue of our Blessed 
Lady, for which we are indebted to 
the kindness of Miss Caffin. This 
statue will replace the old one of 
the Blessed Virgin in the sanctuary. 
It has been greatly admired by all 
who have seen it. i 

On September, 2oth the founda- 
tion stone :of the new church at 
Evesham was blessed and laid by 
His Lordship the Bishop of Bır- 
mingham. St. Mary’s, Evesham, 
was -founded from Broadway ip 
1887, and served for many years by 
the Passionist Fathers, and we are 
glad to note the increasing pros- 
perity of the mission. 

We have received the following 
circular in connection with the ap- 
proaching Golden Jubilee of the 
Religious Profession of Fr. Edmund 
McIntyre, C.P. :一 


JUBILEE 


OF 
FATHER EDMUND’S RELICIOUS PROFESSION. 


On the 12th of November of this year Father Edmund McIntyre will 
complete his fiftieth year as a Professed Passionist. Of these fifty 
years, twenty-six were spent in the Retreat at Broadway—the remainder 
in different houses of the Congregation of the Passion. Wherever 
Father Edmund has lived his presence has always been a source of 
edification and help to all around him. This was not hindered in any 
degree by his deafness. Indeed it was but emphasised by his twenty- 
five years’ patient endurance of this infirmity, So long as he was able 


he led an active life of Charity. 


Many there are who know this to 


their great consolation. Even now, when he is not able, the people 
of Broadway are not a little surprised at his generous efforts to serve 


God and his brethren. 


We, who are amongst his many friends, having fortunately learnt of 
his approaching jubilee, wish to honour him on the occasion, by a 
presentation worthy of it and of this venerable religious. | 

We confidently appeal to all those amongst whom he has laboured, 


and who still count themselves his friends to help us by contributing. 


President : 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Gainsborough. 


Committee: 
Lady Catherine Berkeley. Basil Fitzherbert, J:P., D.L. 
Lady Stafford. | Antonio De Navarro, Pr. Ch. to His 
Madame de Navarro. Holiness. 
Mrs. Walsh. Major Edward Walsh. 
Mrs. Matthews. R R Pope, Esa. 
Henry Patten, Esa. 


Treasurer : Secretary: 
Madame de Navarro, Rev. Father Anselm, C.P., 
Court Farm, x St. Saviour’s Retreat, 
Broadway, Worcs. Broadway, Worcs. 


ECCE ROMO, 


[Carlo Dolct. 


